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Many students seek and many administrators have called for greater student 
involvement in important academic decision making. And because faculty members, who 
control most academic policies and procedures, have remained strangely silent about 
such matters, it was decided to investigate, in a more detailed and systematic fashion 
than had been done previously, their attitudes toward student participation in 
determining cogent campus policies. At the same time, an effort was made to obtain 
data that mi^t indirectly reflect the conventionality of faculty thinking about 
approaches to teaching and learning. A randomly selected sample of 200 faculty 
members was interviewed at 4 colleges and 2 universities. "Yes*. "No", or "Don’t know* 
[ answers to questions regarding specific areas of student participation (e.g., 

curriculum planning) could be qudified. There was general agreement that students 
[ should participate extensively in matters of student discipline, but not in the affairs 

J of a legal governing board they should be encouraged to complete evaluative types 

; of questionnaires on teachers, but the results should be seen only by the teacher 

concerned In other areas. . a "Yes* vote meant only that student ideas should be 
heard but the means for obtaining their views is left unclear. This study has been 
hig^y limited in its samplino of institutions, and more land-grant colleges and 
uf^iversities should be sampled via mailed questionnaires. (JS) 
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I. suwnary 



WftWn the D«»t few yeers eeveral edmlnlstratlve leadera In 

S: S.ST rmlS«i" «-S.. ~ 

ing for official and fotnal arrangeiaenta vhereby i“giient 

ha»d. Canarally apaaklng. toSgaata thaJ little 

about auch aiattara and a review of the literature auggea ■ 

la known about faculty wlewa. 

Yet faculty wenbera are In direct “tt dt“' 

clea and procedurea and ^®,*'“‘’or are Involved In decl- 

temln® whether or f or to what degree. Conae- 

alon aaklng -- and If ao, In wnat man explore facul- 

quently, the ~J»\i'“2:r!h!L ^tSd^rinwlvement In determtnipg co- 
ty attltudea or oplnlona about at^ent inwi faahlon than 

ty thinking about approaches to teaching- learning. 

A randoDlv aelected aaaqile of full-tla* faculty laaaibera waa In- 

tervlewed «t each of the following ^ * p«abodv College for Tea- 

Knoxvllle College, Haryvllle College, ^ g unlveralty of Ten- 

neaaee (Knoxville campua) . J^e qualitative. Each re- 

to provide two ® _ p*,^ J h » or **Don*t Know” about specl- 

apondent jf-j.* oMtlclpate In decision making: 

2S'Um2“-srss! sssuitt 

alao qualify hla remarka In any direction or manner dealred. 

There 1. agreement a«>ng f«c»lty in *»>*« . ^eral achool. that^_ 

xrthrti^y'’:^^^^^^^^ Fih:“i£- jrre:fi»air or- 

‘traihirriiu?.«n Si: A -S‘s:ir5":ss'‘ 

typea of queatlonnalrea and that reaulta ahould be aeen oniy y 
teacher concerned. 

A vote in the other area. Inquired “^out means only that 

student ideas and auggeationa ahould '**/*®*^^J®2i .SSuld 
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mentlcm of the feet that participation by atudenta in important and 
relevant decision making on the campus mlgiht promote their maturi y 
and aid the cause of learning. 

The preaent study has been hi^ly limited in its sampling of in- 
stitutions of hi^er education. L*nd grant colleges and universities 
should be sampled on a larger basis. The obtaining of large samples 
within each one would enable the manipulation of more variables lior 
example, faculties in different subject matter fields) than in the 
present institutions and might also reflect regi^al variations. A 
mailed questionnaire should be used. lh»ltiplc choice alternatives 
could be provided for specific determination of the types of students 
who would represent their classmates and the manner of their selection. 



II. Introduction 



**The doffsas of the quiet paat are Inad- 
equate to the atomiy preaent . . . . ^ 

SoHie obaervera of recent canpua event a have auggeated that atu- 
dent revolt on the one hand and atudent apathy on the other are both 
re act Iona, In part, to the autocracy of the educational eatabllahnent. 
Joaeph Sh^en, for one, haa Interpreted the aaaertlona of talented 
atudenta -- repreaentlng 33 collegea and unlveraltlea who attended the 
National Conference on Student Streaa In the College Experience late 
In 1965 — to Man: 

For many thoughtful atudenta, our halla of learn- 
ing are littered with regulatlona enforced by bureau- 
crata, and the bureaucrata can only be ccmcelved aa ad- 
veraarlea . . . the undergraduate atlll yeama to play 
a more determinative role and to enjoy more flexibility ^ 

In planning hi a arena of concentration and dlatrlbutlon. 

The opinion haa been advanced alao that the 1964 dlaturbance at 
Berkeley, the moat celebrated Inatance of atudent dlacontent, reaul- 
ted to aome degree from the atudenta* dealre to have more control over 
their own academic Uvea than haa been true traditionally. Indeed, the 
Select Committee on Education, created by the Berkeley Academic Senate 
of the Unlveralty of California In the aprlng of 1965, following a year 
of atudy and deliberation, concluded: 

Our Ideal for the atudent la that he be provided 
with rich opportunities, generous guidance, and plenty 
of room for experiment, and that he be enabled to make 
for himself aa many of the Important declalofia about 
hla own education aa possible.^ 

Numerous publications have reported that atudenta are seeking -- 
and in some Instances demanding -- to participate actively In deter- 
mining the academic policies In the Inatltutlona they attend. Perhaps 
atudent creation of the "free unlveraltlea" and "experimental collegea" 
at several schools beat llluat rates the depth of their dl seat Isf act Ion 
with the status quo and at the same time , reflects what at least aome 
of them mean by "academic affairs." 

Within the past few years, several administrative leaders In 
higher education hove proposed that students be allowed to participate 
in Important decision making on their own campuses. For example. 



^Quotation continued on page 19. 
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B. K. Fretwell» fomerly Dean of Acadavlc OavelopMot at tha City Uni- 
varalty of New York, haa la^lorad: 

We should Identify cowpatent atudent leaderahlp 
and give It a neater role In helping run tha college 
or university.^ 

President Edward D. Bddy of Chathaoi College haa echoed a aloillar plea: 

Student participation » with the fresh point of 
view it brings. Is highly desirable In auch areaa aa 
currlculun planning, evaluation of teachers and teach** 

Ing, and acadenlc a^lnlstratlon Including degree re* 
qulreaients, grading systens and calendars.^ 

President Janes P. Mxon of Antioch College seems to have captured the 
ralaon d'etre of student Involvement In Important declalon-maklng In 
this assertion: 

If one believes that teaching is siost effective 
when it la moat motivated by the atudent and that non* 
autocratic human behavior haa a higher happiness and 
survival value than authoritarian behavior, then one 
sees in the process of student partlclpatlcm the poa* 
alblllty that our rather crusty educational Inatltu* 
tlons can be moved In dealrSble directions 

In this connection, Mager and HcCann^ have advanced the hypothe- 
sis that learner motivation In an Instructional aetting la a direct 
function of the amount of apparent control the learner can exert over 
the situation; they offer convincing data from a training program In 
an Industrial plant to substantiate their poaltlon. 

Generally speaking, however, desires for student Involvement and 
participation In academic policy-making have been expressed by only 
two of the three core groups in the higher education enterprise — ad- 
ministrators and students. By and large, faculty members have been 
silent about these matters and only a very few formal Investigations 
have been conducted. 

Prior Research 

A survey of 70 Institutions In 1951 revealed that students had a 
major voice In "student affairs"; yet, In moat of the schools, stu- 
dents had essentially no voice In "academic affairs."' 

An inquiry Into the desirable extent of student participation In 
policy determination and administration In 109 teacher- training Insti- 
tutions was conducted In 1959. Since the presidents or their designa- 
ted representatives completed the questionnaires, faculty opinions 
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about chece vac cere were only Inferancoa . , TWeaty-slx pfircenc of facul- 
ties were thought to support greater psttlclpstlon by studentSi while 
fifty-six percent of the« presuMbly preferred no changes. In four of 
the colleges) faculties were believed to. desire that the extent of stu- 
dent participation be decreased.^ 

In 1967 the presidents of local chapters of the AMSrlcan Associa- 
tion of University Professors were Interviewed (as representatives of 
their faculties) at the eleven nldwest universities conprlslng the 
Council for Institutional Cooperation — Universities of Chicago » Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Hlchlgan, Hlnnesota, and Wisconsin; Indiana, Hlchlgan 
State, Northwestern, Ohio State, and Purdue Universities.^ The Inves- 
tigation was an attempt to clarify the role of students In the forma- 
tion of university policies both "academic" and "social." "Academ- 
ic policies" Included: quality of Instruction, »iee of classes, grad- 

ing systems, promotion ^nd tenure of faculty, examination procedures, 
class attendance reguls' 1 . 008 , curriculum development, admission stan- 
dards, and graduation requirements. "Social policies" referred to: 
standards of personal conduct, women’s hours, student dress standards, 
disciplinary procedures, and off-emnpus living privileges. 

The respondents were cautious In discussing student participation 
in academic policy-making; the laajorlty of them believed that the pre- 
sent degree of Involvement was sufficient -- this meant that student 
opinions should be sought In a continuing Informal manner, for example, 
by having them serve on advisory committees. These faculty members did 
not believe that students should be appointed to faculty conmltteea. 

in rather marked contrast, these same respondents felt that there 
should be more student participation In deciding "social" policy Is- 
sues than Is now the case. Furthermore, It was thought that there 
diould be less regulatory power by the university over students* per- 
sonal and social behavior. 

In the final analysis, of course, faculty members are In direct 
control of most academic policies and procedures and constitute the 
group which In many cases will determine whether or not students par- 
ticipate or are Involved In decision making — and. If so. In what 
manner and to tdiat degree. If, then, students are to be Included even- 
tually as one group of academic decision makers, a first step toward 
such realization la a better understanding of faculty views toward such 
matters than now prevails. 

Perhaps an Issue closely related to student participation In Im- 
portant policy making Is the extent to which faculty members are con- 
ventional In their thinking about teaching- learning arrangements In 
general. A recent Investigation suggeats that teaching- leading Is 
viewed rather narrowly by these principal directors. Evans^^ found 
that the faculty of one Institution thou^^t of themselves as "good" 
teachers, saw lecturing as teaching, and focused almost entirely 
upon content. 



Purpof t 



Consequently, the Mjor purpose of this Imvestlgstlon wss to ex- 
plore faculty attitudes or opinions about student Involvenent In deter- 
mining cogent campus policies In s more detailed and systematic fash- 
ion than has been done previously. At the same tine, the effort mss 
made to obtain data which odflht refleett et least Indirectly, the con- 
ventionality of faculty thinking about approaches to teaching-learning. 
Finally, the results of this Investigation should suggest directions 
for further exploration of these viable themes. 
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111. Methods 



"For so It la, 0 Lord ay God, I Maaure It; 
but what It la that 1 aeaaure I do not know.*' 

St. Augustine 

Decisions about the many facets of data gathering and research de* 
sign must always be tempered by the reality factora of time, money, and 
existing knowledge of the problem under consideration. There are ap* 
proxlmately 2,300 Institutions of higher learning In the United States 
and approximately 350,000 faculty mesdiers. Moreover, these Inatltu* 
tlons and people vary along many dlmenalons. The former differ In size, 
programs, finances, types of students, philosophies, and others; the 
latter differ In fields of Interest or specialization, typea of train* 
Ing, age, length of service, ranks or positions, ’’personality ," and 
othera. The main problem, too — decision making — la a rather nebu- 
lous or general one which has not been studied Intensively or exten- 
sively. For these reasons, all of the possibly relevant variables 
could not be considered; rather, segments of them were selected for In- 
vestigation within the confines of Imposed reality limitations. 

The four-year Institutions chosen were located In one geographi- 
cal area (Tennessee) and In close proximity to each other: The Uni- 

versity of Tennessee (Knoxville campus), Carson-Newman College, Knox- 
ville College, Tennessee Technological University, Maryville College, 
and George Peabody College for Teachers. These schools represent a 
portion of the four-year spectrum of hlgh^^^ education: a large land 

grant university; two small sectarian religious colleges -- one Bap- 
tist, one Presbyterian; a medium-sized service oriented university; a 
small predominantly Negro College; and a teacher training Institution. 

A randomly selected sample of full-time faculty members was In- 
terviewed at each of the schools. Size of the samples ranged from 
10-50 percent (the smaller the full-time staff, the larger the sample). 
In all Instances, every n^“ name was chosen from an official list of 
assistant, associate, and full professors by a designated local repre- 
sentative. The University of Tennessee was the only school ^ere sam- 
pling was accomplished on a broad specialization basis (for example. 
Engineering). The N's were too small to allow meaningful differentia- 
tions, that Is, samples were not drawn by specific subject matter 
specialization (for example, English or Mathematics); there was large 
scale utilization of either part-time people, or graduate students, 
or those with the rank of Instructor at all of the schools. 

The representative also arranged appointments for the Interview -- 
In roost Instances, all were completed on a given campus within a short 
span of time (two or three days). When a particular person was not 
available, the next name on the list was chosen -- this occurred rare- 
ly and was due to other pressing commitments or to the Individual be- 
ing absent from the campus. 
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An Interview approach was utilised rather than a mailed qaesclon*- 
nalre for several reasons: 1) faculty menibers have been complaining 
about the Increasing burden of questionnaires and many times do not com- 
plete them; as a result, the nature of the sample remains a mystery and 
2) It was felt that respondents should have an opportunity to express 
their views rather freely about such complex Issues. 

The Interview Schedule was designed so as to provide two kinds of 
data: quantitative and qualitative (see Appendix A). Each respondent 

could thus respond '*Yes,'' "No,” or "Don't Know" to some of the items 
and then qualify his remarks In any direction or manner desired. 

Since "decision making" la such an encompassing term and can cover the 
creation of minor rules as well as the development of significant and 
broad long-range policies, specific activities In which students might 
participate were Identified (note In Question No. 1 In the Interview 
Schedule, Appendix A, that these vary over a range of complexity). 

The other three questions were Included In an effort to determine 
(qualitatively) how respondents felt about students and the manner In 
^Ich they perceived the teaching- learning process as well as the ex- 
tent to i^lch they had thou^t about It In depth. 

The Interviewers were advanced graduate students from the fields 
of psycholo^ and educational psychology -- all of them received de- 
tailed orientation about the Investigation and conducted at least two 
dry-run Interviews. 

Finally, several administrators were also Interviewed on each cam- 
pus (with the exception of George Peabody College for Teachers*) rang- 
ing from two at the smallest school to ten at the largest one. 

Current Participation 

At the beginning of the survey, each local representative was 
asked to indicate the extent and manner of student participation In de- 
cision making on his campus. Such descriptive data can serve. In com- 
parison with comparable data collected at later dates, as some Indica- 
tion of the degree and kind of changes which might occur. 

1) The University of Tennessee: 

a) Students have served for several years on Disciplinary 
Connlttees of the Administrative Council — they hold 
equal voting rights with the staff on these comnlttees. 

b) Students served from the spring of 1966 to the fall of 
1967 on an ad hoc Committee on Academic Integrity 



*Thls school was not Included In the original proposal. For- 
tuitous circumstances made It possible to Interview the faculty. 
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appointed by The Ohlvaralty of Tennessee Senate -- tiiey 
had equal voting rights with faculty nembers. 

c) Early In the fall of 1967, the President of the Student 
Government Association was seated with vote on The Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Senate. 

d) For several years, the Colleges of Agriculture and busi- 
ness Administration have had student ccmnlttees serving 
In advisory capacities. 

2) Knoxville College: 

a) Students serve with vote on a variety of extra-curricular 
committees. They . are appointed by the President of the 
Student Union (a student organization). 

b) Student representatives serve on a curriculum committee 
without vote . They are appointed by the President of the 
Student Union. 

3) Maryville College: 

a) During a recent wide-scale revision of the entire curricu- 
lum, student committees supplied Ideas and suggestions to 
faculty committees — the latter made the final decisions. 

4) Tennessee Technological University: 

a) During the school year, 1966-67, under the auspices of 
the Associated Student Body, students conducted an evalua- 
tion of faculty members via a questionnaire and published 
the results. 

b) Students serve on a variety of extra-curricular committees. 
They are appointed by the Associated Student Body. 

5) Carson-Newman College: 

a) Students have served In an advisory capacity over the 
years on extra-curricular committees. 

b) Early In tAie fall, 1967, the Student Government Associa- 
tion raised a number of questions concerning both extra* 
curricular and academic affairs. 
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IV. Eetults and Anal vats 

'*The American mind seems extremely vtilner- 
aible Co Che belief that any al leged know-, 
ledge which can be expressed itt figures is 
in fact aa final and exact as Che figures 
in which it is expressed." Hofstadcer 



Faculties 



For clarity of presentation and for ease of reading only, the per- 
centages of "yes" responses (there were very few "Don't Know's") are 
shown in the tables in Che body of this report — detailed statistics 
are to be found in Appendices B and C. Table 1 contains the percen- 
tage of "Yes" responses to Question No. 1; "Do you think students 
should have a voice in determining — all, any, or none --of the fol- 
lowing activities within this school (assume ^ legal aspects)?" 

TABLE 1 

PERCENTAGE OF "YES*' RESPONSES OF FACULTIES TO QUESTION NO. 1 



Carson George Tenn. Univ. 

Newman Knoxville iiaryville Peabody Tech, of 

Activity College College College College Univ. Tenn. 

N«21 N»10 ^16 N«17 N«35 N«80 



Student 
Di scipline 


90 


90 


Evaluation of 
Teachers 


81 


80 


Academic 

Calendar 


57 


60 


Curriculum 

Planning 


24 


80 


Degree 

Requirements 


24 


30 


Crying 

Systems 


24 


50 


Faculty 






Governing 

Board 


52 


20 


Legal 

Governing 

Board 


24 


20 



100 


94 


88 


88 


93 


82 


91 


83 


56 


65 


60 


59 


81 


71 


49 


44 


44 


47 


43 


28 


68 


59 


57 


54 


44 


59 


66 


53 


25 


35 


20 


20 



It is to be noted in Table 1 that well over three-fourths of the 
faculty members at all six schools stated chat students should have a 
voice in matters of Student Discipline and in the Evaluation of Teach 
era . It can be noted, alto, that fr<»ft two- thirds to three-fourths of 
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these faculty members believe that students should not participate In 
decisions made by the Legal Governing Boards . For the remainder of 
the activities or areas, the perc«nt9ige of "Yes" responses varies con* 
sldersbly f^om school to school. 

Because faculty member* had been sampled by broad areas of spe* 
clalltatlon at The University of Tennessee, the percentages of "Yes" 
responses (to Question No. 1) by "colleges" within that Institution 
are shown In Table 11 (see Appendix C for detailed statistics). 

It may be seen In Table 11 that, at one extreme, there Is sub* 
stantlal agreement among the faculties of the colleges In that well 
over three -fourths of those Interviewed believe that students should 
have a voice In Discipline . At the other extreme, a decided majority 
believes that students should not be Involved with affairs of the 
Board of Trustees . These results are consistent with those from the 
other five schools. 

For the remainder of the activities or areas. It can be observed 
that there are wide variations In the percentages of faculty menhers 
who replied "Yes" both within a college and among the colleges. Fac- 
ulties In Engineering and In Education are less Inclined than their 
colleagues In other colleges to have students participate In the Eval - 
uation of Teachers . 

Qualitative Data on Question No . 

There were marked similarities from school to school In the kind 
and degree of participation meant by "Yes" replies and In the reasons 
given when a substantial percentage voted "No." In the Inmedlate para* 
graphs ^Ich follow, the effort will be made to reflect the predoml* 
nant trends In thinking and alsc point out occasional exceptions to 
the generalizations. 

Student participation In the area of Student Discipline means 
that students should serve with minority voting rights on faculty com- 
mittees. In the area of Evaluation of Teachers . It means that student 
opinions should be obtained via evaluative questionnaires administered 
In classes with the resu 4 .ts being seen only by the Individual Instruc- 
tor. In all the other areas, student participation means that their 
Ideas and suggestions should be heard only. The mechanisms or pro- 
cedures by which this might be accomplished are not at all clear, nor 
Is thinking crystallized about the types of students to be heard. 
Possibilities range from general elections from the entire student 
body to highly academically qualified seniors selected by the faculty. 
By Inference, such representatives of the students, however chosen, 
would convey concerns to appropriate faculty committees. 

By the same token, the reasons given In opposition were similar 
from area to area and In substance were to the effect that students 
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TABLE 11 



PERCENTAGE OF "YES*' RESPONSES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

Question No. 1 



Activity 


Agriculture 

N«14 


Business 

Administration 

N»10 


Education 

N-9 


Engineering 

N=13 


Home 

Economics 

N«5 


Liberal 

Arts 

N-29 


Stiadent 

Discipline 


100 


80 


88 


85 


80 


86 


Evaluation of 
Teachers 


100 


90 


55 


69 


80 


86 


Academic Calendar 71 


70 


77 


15 


lOG 


1 55 


Curriculum 

Planning 


71 


30 


55 


8 


60 


45 


Degree 

Requirements 


64 


20 


44 


0 


20 


21 


Grading 

Systems 


86 


50 


55 


23 


40 


♦ 

55 


UT 

Senate 


79 


10 


33 


62 


40 


59 


Board of 
Trustees 


50 


10 


0 


0 


20 


24 
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are not mature, do not posseaa sufficient Information, and In the case 
of the Legal Governing Boarda are too transient on the academic scene 
to contribute anything worthwhile. 

Exceptions to these generalisations Included: 1) ^e University 

of Tennessee College of Business Administration tdilch felt that the 
Evaluation of Teachers results ^ould be shared with Departisent Heads 
and Deans, 2) Tennessee Technological University and George Peabody 
College where there was no agreement about the manner by which stu- 
dents ^ould participate In the Evaluation of Teachers , and 3) facul- 
ties In professional programs who asserted that students should not 
participate In Curriculum Planning and Degree Requirements because 
"these are matters for the experts'* and "students are not familiar 
with national standards." 

A final portion of this first question was: "Are there any other 

aspects of student participation ^Ich you would like to mention?" It 
was Included because significant areas may have been omitted In the 
main body of the question and because of the possibility of rich qual- 
itative data emerging. Most of the "other aspects" mentioned were 
very general In nature such as the need for better conmuinlcatlon be- 
tween faculty and students. Table 111 contains the Percentage of re- 
spondents by Institution and by The University of Tennessee colleges 
who made no additions. 

TABLE III 



PERCENTAGE GIVING "NONE" 















University of Tennessee 




CN 


KC 


MC 


GFC 


TTU 


Ag 


BA 


Ed 


Engg 


HE 


LA 


% 


X 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


X 


43 


10 


38 


24 


46 


14 


40 


56 


62 


0 


21 



When one considers the vast numiber of policy Issues that are be- 
ing discussed continually on a campus by standing c<»milttees as well 
as by ad hoc onea from time to time. It Is Indeed strange that so few 
specific possibilities were mentioned. It also seems strange that In 
five of these groups, slightly less than half to considerably more 
than half of the respondents did not suggest additional areas In 
^Idi students might participate In decision making. There are, of 
course, several ways of Interpreting these omissions: perhaps they 

mean lack of Interest or concern and In a related manner they may 
mean a narrow or conventional conception of teaching- learning by 
faculty members. 
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The questions, '%lhsC characCerlsclcs or qualities of undergrad- 
uate students today Irritate you?" (Kuniber 2) and "Hhat positive char- 
acteristics or qualities do you notice In today's undergraduates?" 
(Nuober 3), were Included In an effort to determine how faculties felt 
about students; It was believed thst the answers to these questions 
might help to explain faculty attitudes toward student participation 
In declalon-maklng. 

The data were analyzed In a variety of ways but proved to be so 
abmlguous as to preclude any meaningful <rt>servatlona. A simple tabu- 
lation of each characteristic or quality revealed the respondents to 
be most irritated by: students' lack of Interest In academic pur- 

suits, their Irresponsibility or deficiency In self-dlsclpllne, and 
their unkempt appearance (there are almost ^ students fitting this 
latter description on any of the six campuses; at The University of 
Tennessee, tor example, there are perhaps two dozen unkempt ones 
among the 21,000 enrolled). On the other hand, the most frequently 
mentioned positive qualities Included students': seriousness of pur- 

pose, openness and tolerance, and being better prepared academically. 

A crude "scoring system" (see Appendix D) revealed that In only two 
of the eleven groups, a higher percentage of respondents saw students 
more negatively than positively — the differences are slight. 

As a final query, each faculty meniber was asked: "If you alone 

could Introduce one major change on this campus which would result In 
an Improved learning situation for undergraduate students, what would 
It be?" Disappointingly, the great majority of suggestions were gen- 
eral and vague ones; for example. Improve motivation, obtain better 
faculty. Improve physical facilities, and less emphasis upon grades. 
These general ones were similar from school to school. 

The very few specific suggestions were also similar from school 
to school (with an occasional unique exception) and Included: Inde- 

pendent study for upper classmen, reduce the number of classes carried 
at a given time, and providing an option for eliminating final exams. 

The one specific suggestion made more frequently than any other 
was that of the need for "smaller classes" -- the epitome of conven- 
tional and traditional thinking. 

Administrators 



Because of the small size of several of the Institutions, there 
were only a few academic administrators available to be Interviewed. 
There were so many at The University of Tennessee and such a variety 
that It was difficult to know which ones to choose. In all cases, 
however, these respondents were academic administrators -- Deans and 
Associate Deans of Colleges, for example, and members of the central 
administrative staff. The data from t;il8 group can be used for crude 
comparisons with the faculty data. 
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Table IV presents the percentages of '*Yes" responses to question 
number one for The Dhlversity of Tennessee administrators as a group 
and for those from all the other schools cosiblned (there were very 
few "Don't Know" resp^Hises -- detailed statistics are presented In 
Appendix E). 



TABLE IV 

PERCENTAGE OF "YES" RESPONSES BY ADMINISTRAIORS 





Stud. 


Eval. of 


Acad. 


Curr. 


Degree 


Grading 


Fac. 


Legal 




Disc. 


Teachers 


Cal. 


Plann. 


Require . 


Systems 


Bd. 


Board 




% 


% 


% 


% 


• % 


X 


X 


X 


U.T. 


100 


100 


80 


70 


80 


80 


100 


30 


Others 


100 


91 


91 


73 


27 


73 


45 


45 



It Is to be noted that there are striking similarities between 
these two groups for all areas except those of Degree Requirements 
and Faculty Governing Boards. Implementatlon''wlse, the thinking of 
the administrators Is remarkably similar to that of the faculty. For 
example, they, too, exhibit great confusion about which students 
should represent their peers and how they should be selected. 

Since all but four (two at UT and two from Others) of these 21 
administrators replied to the remaining portion of question number 
one, "Are there other aspects of a student participation which you 
would like to mention," a table does not semn necessary. Most of the 
suggestions were for students having more controlling voices In vari- 
ous extracurricular activities. Two respondents advocated campuses 
being "open-communities" In that students should participate In all 
decision-making. 

Replies to questions number two and three were quite similar to 
those of the faculty and again a higher percentage of administrators 
see students positively. 

The final query was "If you alone could Introduce one major 
change on this campus which would result In an Improved learning sit- 
uation for undergraduate students, what would It be?" By far the 
greatest number of suggestions were general In nature such as "mere 
curricular flexibility," "deemphasizing grades," and "better faculty." 
Few specific suggestions were made. 

Fadultles and Administrators 



Although the separate data for the faculties on question number 



one Indicate that there are wide variatlona within that gro<^» a com* 
parlaon of the reaponaea of th% two aialn groupa nay be Inatruetlve. 
Consequently, Table V eontalna the pereentagea of "Yes" responses for 
all the faculty aenbers coniblned and for all the administrators coai- 
bined. 



TABLE V 

PERCENTAGE OF **VES" RESPONSES FOR FACULTIES AND ADtnNISTRATORS 





Stud. 


Bval. of 


Acad. 


Curr. 


Degree 


Grading 


Fac . Legal 




Disc. 


Teachers 


Cal. 


Plann. 


Require . 


Systems 


Bd. 


Board 




X 


% 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Fac * 


92 


85 


60 


58 


36 


52 


49 


24 


Adm. 


100 


95.5 


85.5 


71 


53.5 


76 


72.5 


37. i 



It can be seen In Table V that for every area or activity, a 
greater percentage of administrators than faculty members voted "Yes" 
for student participation. 
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IV. Sunaary Obaagvatlona 



*'An Expert la a peraon who avolda 
all Che aaall errora aa he aweepa 
on Co Che grand fallacy.** 

author unknown 

Contplece and accurate portrayal of the rich data which energed 
In the preaent aurvey la an Impoaalble undertaking. Almost all of 
the persona Interviewed gave generously and courteously of their time 
and appeared to be deeply concerned about the Issues at hand. Fur- 
ther condensation will aurely do violence to the thinking of these 
people about these complex matters. Nevertheless, a few suontary ob- 
servations or conclusions may be In order. 

Conclusions 



It seems clear that there Is agreement among faculties that stu- 
dents ^ould participate rather fully .n determining non-academic pol- 
icies. In the present Instance, non-academic refers to Student Disci - 
pline ; In the studies reviewed. It is even broader and Includes per- 
sonal and social behavior In general. Moreover, the current faculty 
thinking Is consistent with that exhibited at other schools both now 
and as early as 1951. 

A second unmistakable trend Is agreement among the majority of 
those Interviewed that students should participate In the Evaluation 
of Teachers . For the most part, this means that students should com- 
plete evaluative types of questionnaires about Individual faculty mem- 
bers and that the results should be seen only by the teacher concerned. 

A third area of substantial agreement Is that students should not 
participate v t affairs of the hegal Governing Board of a given Insti- 
tution. The predominant reasons given In support of this belief are 
that students do not possess either appropriate or sufficient know- 
ledge about the Issues that are considered and that they are transient 
In residence. 

Generally speaking, a "Yes** vote In the other spheres or areas 
inquired about means only that student Ideas and suggestions should 
be received. Thinking Is not clear or crystallised about the manner 
by which student views should be obtained. These findings, too, seem 
consistent with the recent one conducted with the Presidents of local 
chapters of the American Association of University Professors. 

Viewing the data as a whole, It appears that faculty members as 
a group today tend to be traditional and conventional In their think- 
ing about teaching-learning Issues In general. This Is to siqf, when 
given the opportunity, few faculty members go beyond such usual 
cliches as the need to Improve student motivation, the need for more 
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and better faculty maniberat and the aeeeealty for mall classes. 

Finally, there was one significant and Incongruous omission by 
these staff members of Institutions of higher learning. Only two -- 
one faculty member and one admlnlatrator — of the 200 Interviewed 
voluntarily made any mention of the fact that participation by stu- 
dents In Important and relevant declslon-maklng on the campus might 
promote their maturity and aid the cause of learning . 

Reconmendatlons 



The present study has been highly limited In Its sampling of In- 
stitutions of higher education and of faculty members. Of course, 
additional samples can be of many sorts. In view of the facts, how- 
ever, that the greatest number of students today are In publicly sup- 
ported Institutions and will probably be In the future, perhaps focus 
should be on them. A beginning would be with the large land-grant 
establishments on a regional basis — one In each area -- the South- 
west, West, Mid-West, and North Atlantic. Larger samples than the one 
at The University of Tennessee within each one of them would enable 
the manipulation of more variables than In the present Instance and 
ml(^t also reflect regional variations. 

Since the University of Tennessee data might provide some basis 
for guidance In construction, a mailed questionnaire might be In or- 
der. Multiple choice alternatives could be provided for specific 
determination of the types of students ^o would represent their 
classmates and the manner of their selection. At the same time, ad- 
ditional activities or areas In which students mlg^t participate In 
decision making, for example^ those at the departmental level, should 
be Included. Iforeover, a large mailed questionnaire sample would en- 
able tapping the variable of faculty members who have been on a cam- 
pus where there have been student uprisings versus those who have not. 

More penetrating, revealing, and meaningful data about faculty 
attitudes toward students per se than were obtained herein mlg^t be se- 
cured by a Semantic Differential Scale. 

Perhaps a most enlightening endeavor would be that of determin- 
ing the actual extent of student participation In decision making on 
a sample of campuses via a mailed questionnaire -- the six campuses 
In this study suggest that It Is minimal. Such data could provide a 
base-line for Investigating change over a period of years. 

Within a different recommendatlcm context, the results of this 
limited invest igaticxi seem to have certain Implications for some of 
the higher education crises at hand. Faculty members need to be far 
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bitter educated than they apparently are about the changing tlmea 
in which they operate* 

« « Since our caae le new, we muat think anew, 

act anew* We muat dlienthrall ouraelvea**** 

Lincoln 



^nd of quotation started on page 
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Interview Schedule 



1. Do you think students should hsve s voice In determining -- all, 
any, or none -- of the following activities within thla school 
(assume no legal aapects); 



(TO THE INTERVIEHER -- after obtaining a "yes,” "no,” or "don't know" 
to each activity on the Hat, elaboration of each "yes" and "no" Is to 
be sought. For each "no" a question to this effect: "Will you pleaae 

elaborate your objectlona?" For each "yes" a queatlon to this effect; 
"I'd like to get your views on some of the necessary details. For ex- 
ample, should all students at all levels (freshman- senior) participate? 
Should students have full voting rights? How should the students be 
chosen?) 



a. 


Student dlaclpllne 


Yes 


, No 


. Don't Know 


b. 


Evaluation of teachers 


Yea _ 


. Mo — 


, Don ' t Know 


c. 


Academic calendar arrangementa 


Yea ^ 


, No 


. Don ' t Know 


d. 


Curriculum planning 


Yes 


. No __ 


. Don't Know 


e. 


Degree requirements 


Yea _ 


. No __ 


. Don ' t Know 


f. 


Grading systems 


Yea 


, No 


, Don ' t Know 


8* 


Faculty governing board 


Yea _ 


, No 


. Drn't Know __ 


h. 


Legal governing board 


Yea 


, No 


, Don ' t Know 


1. 


Are there any other aspecta of 


student 


participation which you 



would like to mention? 



2. What characteristics or qualities of undergraduate students today 
Irritate you? 

(TO THE 1H!IXRV1EWER -- Do not probe - write down only those mentioned 
spontaneously and then for each one mentioned ask: This - irri- 

tates you to what degree?) 



a. Mild , Mod. , Strong 

b. Mild , Mod. , Strong 

c. Mild , Mod. , Strong 



3. What positive characteristics or qualities do you notice In today's 
undergraduates? (AGAIN - DO NOT PROBE) 

a. Mild , Mod. , Strong 

b. Mild , Mod. , Strong 

c. Mild , Mod. , Strong 



Modified to save space -- the original contains ample space 
between Items for notea, etc. 
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4. If you alone could Introduce one major change on this campus 
which would result In sn Improved lesmlng situation for under- 
graduate students* whst would It be? 

(TO THE INTEHVIEHER — If the Suggestion Is a general one* attempt 
to get a very specific suggestion. IF NO SUGGESTIONS AKE OFFERED 
after a few minutes thought* record "none." DO NOT PROSE.) 



TABLE I 



PERCENTAGES OF "YES»" ''NO/' AND "DON'T KNON" RESPONSES 

AT NEARBY COLLEGES 

Question No. 1 



Activity 




Carson 

Newman 

College 

N=21 


Knoxville 

College 

N-10 


Maryville 

College 

N=16 


George 

Peabody 

College 

N«17 


Tenn. 

Tech. 

Univ. 

N-35 


Student 


Yes 


90 


90 


100 


94 


88 


Discipline 


No 


10 


10 


0 


0 


12 




Don't 

Know 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


Evaluation 


Yes 


81 


80 


93 


82 


91 


of Teachers 


No 


19 


20 


7 


6 


9 




Don't 

Know 


0 


0 


0 


12 


0 


Academic 


Yes 


57 


60 


56 


65 


60 


Calendar 


No 


38 


30 


44 


18 


34 




Don't 

Know 


5 


10 


0 


17 


6 


Curriculum 


Yes 


24 


80 


81 


71 


49 


Planning 


No 


76 


20 


19 


23 


46 




Don't 

Know 


0 


0 


0 


6 


5 


Degree 


Yes 


24 


30 


44 


47 


43 


Requirements No 


71 


70 


50 


41 


45 




Don't 

Know 


5 


0 


6 


12 


12 


Grading 


Yes 


24 


50 


68 


59 


57 


Systems 


No 


76 


50 


19 


29 


34 




Don't 

Know 


0 


0 


13 


12 


9 


Faculty 


Yes 


52 


20 


44 


59 


66 


Governing 


No 


38 


80 


44 


29 


29 


Board 


Don't 

Know 


10 


0 


12 


12 


5 


legal 


Yes 


24 


20 


25 


35 


20 


Governing 


No 


66 


70 


63 


30 


66 


Board 


Don't 

Know 


10 


10 


12 


35 


14 
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TABLE II 



PERCENTAGE OF **YES/' **RO»** AND **D0N*T KNOW** RBSPGNSES 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSK 

Quectlon No. 1 



Activity 




Agr. 

R-14 


B.A. 

N-10 


Bdu. 

N-9 


Engg. 

N-13 


Home Ec. 
N-5 


I.A. 

N*29 


Student 


Yes 


100 


80 


88 


85 


80 


86 


Discipline 


No 


0 


20 


12 


15 


0 


10 




Don't 

Know 


0 


0 


0 


0 


20 


4 


Evaluation of 


Yes 


100 


90 


55 


69 


80 


86 


Teachers 


No 


0 


10 


45 


31 


20 


10 




Don't 

Know 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


Academic 


Yes 


71. 


70 


77 


15 


100 


55 


Calendar 


No 


22 


30 


23 


85 


0 


35 




Don't 

Know 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


Curriculum 


Yes 


71 


30 


55 


8 


60 


45 


Plmanlng 


No 


29 


70 


45 


92 


40 


51 




Don't 

Know 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


Degree 


Yes 


64 


20 


44 


0 


20 


21 


Requirements 


No 


36 


80 


56 


100 


60 


75 




Don't 

Know 


0 


0 


0 


0 


20 


4 


Grading 


Yes 


86 


50 


55 


23 


40 


55 


Systems 


No 


14 


50 


33 


69 


60 


38 




Don't 

Know 


0 


0 


12 


8 


0 


7 


O.T. 


Yes 


79 


10 


33 


62 


40 


59 


Senate 


No 


14 


80 


67 


38 


20 


34 




Don't 

Know 


7 


10 


0 


0 


40 


7 


Board of 


Yes 


50 


10 


0 


0 


20 


24 


Trustees 


No 


50 


90 


88 


100 


80 


66 




Don't 

Know 


0 


0 


12 


0 


0 


10 



27 
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Scoring System and Results for Questions Two and Three 
Faculties 



Weights were assigned as follows to the replies of each faculty 
member: Strong « 4; Moderate « 3; Mild « 2; None « 1. In this man- 

ner, two scores -- one for Question Two and one for Question Three — 
were obtained for each respondent. The highest score was interpreted 
to mean how that individual felt predominantly about student a. 

The table below indicates the nuniber of faculty members by groups 
who scored highest in each of the categories. 

TABLE VI 

FACULTY ATTITUDE TOWARD STUDENTS 
Questions Two and Three 





CN 


KC 


MC 


GPC 


TTU 


Ag 


University of Tennessee 
BA Ed Engg lUS 


LA 


Positive 


5 


4 


2 


8 


16 


7 


3 


7 


6 


5 


6 


Irritating 


7 


4 


9 


5 


9 


5 


3 


2 


4 


0 


15 


Equal 


9 


2 


5 


4 


10 


2 


4 


0 


3 


0 


8 



Administrators 



The table below indicates similar data for the administrators. 

TABLE VII 

ADMINISTRATIVE ATTITUDE TOWARD STUDENTS 
Queationa Two and Three 



UT CN KC MC TTU TOTAL 



Positive 

Irritating 

Equal 



4 

2 

4 



1 

1 

1 



2 

0 

0 



1 1 
0 1 
2 1 



9 

4 

8 
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TABLE IV 

PERCENTAGE OF ’’YES," **N0,** AND "DON'T XNON" RESPONSES BY ADMINISTRATORS 

Question No. 1 



Activity 




University of Tennessee 
N»10 


Others 

N*ll 


Student 


Yes 


100 


100 


Discipline 


No 


0 


0 




Don't 

Know 


0 


0 


Evaluation 


Yes 


91 


100 


of Teachers 


No 


9 


0 




Don't 

Know 


0 


0 


Academic 


Yes 


91 


80 


Calendar 


No 


9 


10 




Don't 

Know 


0 


10 


Curriculum 


Yes 


73 


70 


Planning 


No 


18 


10 




Don't 

Know 


9 


20 


Degree 


Yes 


27 


80 


Requirements 


No 


73 


20 




Don't 

Know 


0 


0 


Grading 


Yes 


73 


80 


Systems 


No 


18 


20 




Don't 

Know 


9 


0 


Faculty 


Yes 


45.5 


100 


Governing 


NO 


45.5 


0 


Board 


Don't 

Know 


9 


0 


Legal 


Yes 


45.5 


30 


Governing 


No 


45.5 


70 


Board 


Don't 

Know 


9 


0 



31 
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A3STRACT 

The major purpose of this investigation was to explore faculty attitudes 
about student involvement in determining cogent campus policies in a stxnewhat de- 
tailed and systematic fashion. The effort was made also to obtain data which 
might reflect the conventionality of faculty thinking about approaches to teaching- ; 
learning. A randomly selected sample of full-time faculty meters was interviewed 
at each of the following schools; Carson-Newman College, IDioxville College, Mary- 
ville College, George Peabody College for Teachers, Tennessee Technological Univer- ; 
sity, and The University of Tennessee (IDioxville campus). Each respondent could 
respond "Yes," "Ho," or "Don't Kaow" about student participation in specific areas 
(for example. Curriculum Planning) and also qualify his answers. There is agree- 
ment among faculties that students should participate rather fully in matters of 
student discipline, that they should not participate in the affairs of a legal gov- | 
eming board, and that they Should participate in the evaluation of teachers. This j 
latter means that students should complete evaluative types of questionnaires and I 

that results should be seen only by the teacher concerned. A "Yes" vote in other I 

areas means only that student ideas should be received; thinking is not clear about | 
the means by which student views should be obtained. This study has been highly 
limited in its sampling of institutions of higher education. More land grant col- | 
leges and universities should be sampled via mailed questionnaires. 
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